
























THE POWDER MAGAZINE. 


APRIL, 1872. 


EBERHARD WITH THE SILVER BEARD. 


’ Bricart are the beams of the Rheingau wine, 
Culled on the slopes where the sunset lingers, 
Cool from the cells of the Margravine. 
“ Room for the bards and minnesingers ! 
Wine! wine! the golden wine 
From the beetling cliffs of Old Father Rhine! 
. Let it flow deep as his yellow waves 
: From Felsenkellar’s icy caves ; 
Let the jongleurs’ roundelays 
~ Beat to their own fantastic maze ; 
j 





Let glee maidens’ nut-brown glances 
Flash like meteors in the dances ; 

Bid fresh garlands intertwine, 

Like the tendrils of the vine, 

Ivy meet for festive days 

And the victor’s wreath of bays. 
When the wine cup ’s raised to pledge 
Let your swords stand on their edge.* 
Hang the banner’s old device 

From each vassal fortalice ; 

Shout, till the smoky rafters shake ; 
Shout, till the beams and pillars quake ; 


* Tt was the custom in old days for a knight, when he drank, to ask his neigh, 
bour to pledge him. On which the knight so engaged drew his dagger and rested 
it on its point, ready to defend the drinker from a treacherous blow. From whence 
the expression—“ I pledge you.” 
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Till your voices, upwards stealing, 
Shake the films from the Rathhaus ceiling ; 
Till its blackened timbers rmg— 
For every guest is a crowned king !” 

There’s many a rood of goodly land 
Bounded by Neckar’s silver’d strand, 
And, sloping down by Breisgau’s plain, 
Ripens a sea of waving grain, 
‘To Héllenthal’s dark iron gate, 
The key of the Palatinate— 
Ruled by a mighty king of men, 
Berchtholdt, the Lord of Zahringen. 
Such he uprose, and, cup in hand— 
“1 drink,” quoth he, “to my own bright land, 
A land of corn and oil and wine, 
Where golden grain and the purple vine 
Laugh in the eyes of our Father Rhine ; 
A land where Nature smiles on toil, 
With Plenty’s horn in her teeming soil. 
Deep in alluvial earth we plough, 
With twenty feet of the like below. 
No squalid want infests our vales, 
Where bright-eyed Ceres never fails ; 
Wealth and content on every hand: 
[ drink to the health of our glorious land !”” 


Then uprose Gottfried, named the Bald, 
Lord of the rocky Neiderwald— 
“ Blest Iam not with fertile plain,” 
Quoth he, “ nor wreaths of golden grain, 
Nor tread we presses of sparkling wine ; 
But far more bright is the glittering mine, 
Where Kobbold,* with his matted hair, 
Is laying the Virgin Silver bare, 
And there her humbler handmaid, Brass, 
Is stored in many a mountain pass ; 
And in her lowly breast doth fold 
Full many a vein of the purest gold. 


* Kobbold, or Cobbold, the gnome of the mine; whence cobalt, supposed to 


be produced by these beings. 
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I own no grape, with its clusters blue, 
But crystals have of the sapphire’s hue ; 
And, in the caves of ranges high, 

The beryl and the topaz lie ; 

I drink to the land where jewels shine, 
The golden coast of our Father Rhine.” 


Then Sigismond rose, cup in hand, 
Which wielded he like flashing brand ; 
Frowning and warlike was his face— 
Lord of the warriors of Alsace. 

Quoth he, “ For me no gems shall shine ; 

Small store have I of rich corn and wine ; 

Let others boast of the silver’s sheen, 

And bow them to their virgin queen ; 

To golden shrines let bondsmen kneel, 

But in mine eyes is no glint like steel ; 

To me no gem so fair appears 

As the sun when he gleams on a sheaf of spears. 
I drink to the lion-hearted race, 

The bearded warriors of Alsace !” 


Then Eberhard of the Silver Beard 
Slowly his aged form upreared : 
Where plain and mountain district merge, 
Lord of the woody Sieben Gebirge. 
Said he, “ No treasures such as these 
Heaven to old Eberhard decrees ; 
I own no gems nor golden gains, 
And Plenty shuns my stinted plains ; 
The wines my sober people please 
Poorly would plenish cups like these ; 
Nor grieve I that my peaceful star 
Hovers not o’er the fields of war ; 
Material wealth I do not crave, 
Nor all the joys it ever gave. 
My joy is this, that where I dwell 
Gentle and simple love me well ; 
Though strait the limits of my land, 
I know each toil-worn, honest hand ; 
Where’er I go, where’er I, stay, 
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I’m welcome as the orb of day ; 

Poor my exchequer ; but, in lieu, 

I’m rich in prayers and blessings too ; 
And proud my head can take its rest 
On every loving subject’s breast.” 


With acclamations rang the hall— 
“‘ Honour to him with the Silver Beard ! 
For surely Heaven his prayers hath heard; 
His portion is the best of all!” 
G. H. Etniorr. 


OLD NAMES. 


Iv has been reserved for the present century, it is said—if, 
indeed, there be anything new under the sun,—to find out the 
history that lies in words; a discovery only equalled, perhaps, 
by that of M. Jourdain, “ Ma foi, il y a plus de quarante ans 
que je dis de la prose sans que j’en susse rien.” Wonderful 
it is to be told that we are habitually speaking Chinese, Malay, 
Arabic, Mexican, Hebrew, Malabar, South American, Bengalee 
and Persian words, besides our native English; but it is stall 
more wonderful to find that the greatest fool may use words 
which, though they convey no ideas whatever of his own, are 
yct in themselves incarnations of the thoughts of extinct races, 
and are as striking monuments of antiquity as Egyptian tem- 
ples or Roman walls. 

But then, and herein are we in the same case as M. Jourdain, 
we say these things every day of our lives and do not know it. 
We know a pyramid or a colosseum when we see it, and its 
aspect and the associations connected therewith can raise cur 
imaginations very speedily to the point of seeing before us the 
gladiator die; but we do not know, or at least do not stop to 
think of the root mdr, or of all that is contained in the word 
“respectable ” every time we use it. Life is not long enough 
for so much play of fancy. ) 

Nevertheless there is a power in words, a life in names, 
which can at times please and interest one strangely. Some- 
times they seem to be like heavy locks on an ancient door, 
with curiously wrought ironwork and intricate wards, whereon 
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many bunglers have tried their skill in vain, but which, the 
instant the right key is inserted, will fly open and reveal who 
knows what treasures of ancient days ?—vast, perhaps, as 
those which lie hidden with Boabdil El Chico under the hill of 
the Alhambra. 

Now of all the curious suggestive names collected together, 
the most quaint, to my thinking, are to be found in a well- 
beloved old town of the north country, which I will not now 
name, knowing that its friends will instantly recognize their 
wonted haunts, and that strangers will perhaps esteem it the 
more if it wears a faint veil of mystery. I do not say that the 
names are odder than those of any other town, but only of 
such as I am acquainted with. , 

Supposing that you were to find yourself there one fine 
morning, when the narrow streets are free from mud, and the 
sunshine wakes up old grey churches and dark overhanging 
houses, streaking with light their weather-beaten faces and 
sharpening the edges of their shadows. Supposing, I say, 
that you were striking through those lanes and streets for the 
first time, what a whirl of odd sounds and strange associations 
would you not discover as you laid out the map of your walk 
and noted the unusual nomenclature. Here is Nessgate, 
Coppergate, Spurriergate, Fishergate, Skeldergate, Mickle- 
gate, Jubbergate, Feasegate, Stonegate, Swinegate, Davygate, 
Goodramgate, Gillygate, Petergate, Hungate, Walmgate, Neut- 
gate, Colliergate, Girdlergate and Whipmawhopmagate. Truly 
the proverbial counsel to “gang your ain gate ”’ can nowhere 
be so well carried out; the only difficulty is, that in going 
your own gate you must also of necessity go some one’s else 
at the same time. The north country saying explains the 
name. Gate does not mean here an entrance, but a way, 
street, or open passage, an old Gothic word. It is a curious 
example, too, of the change that has taken place in the use of 
words, that while the Saxon “ gate” has been so entirely 
superseded by the Roman “street,” the latter has likewise 
lost its original meaning, which was rather an open way than 
a road between houses.. In this sense it now only lives in 
provincial parlance, and in the names like, Watling Street, 
Chester le Street, etc., which are scattered over England. 
But, revenons a nos moutons. 

From childhood I recollect a favourite joke with which a 
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kind old friend delighted to catch the unwary. ‘‘ When I first 
came to live in —” (the town | am speaking of), he used to say 
gravely, “there were but three streets in the place.” What ?” 
his hearer would exclaim; “1 thought had been such 
an old town. Only three streets? Impossible!’ “ Quite 
possible,” he would reply, ‘for all the rest were gates.” 

Times have changed since then ; streets have multiplied, and 
many of the old names have gone with the buildings which 
were standing fifty or sixty years ago and are now no more. 
But among those that are left there are yet titles of renown. 
What may not be said of Ogleforth, of Patrick’s Pool, of Ald- 
wark, of Lendal, of the King’s Staithes beside the river, of 
Spen Lane and Muckypeg Lane, of Finkle Street and Coney 
Street? ‘Truly there is an old-world sound about these, and 
the town is worthy of them,—worthy in spite of the bar- 
barous reforms, the ruthless and ignorant destructions of early 
and late years; for the old walls still encircle the city; the 
stream of carts and carriages, of horse and foot passengers, 
still flows daily through the grand old bars; and the twenty- 
three ancient churches, hacked and mauled as they have been 
by these same reformers, still rear their time-worn steeples like 
a body-guard around the majestic towers of their glorious 
minster. ‘I'wenty-three churches within the city alone, not to 
speak of others—modern ones—in the suburbs, where a great 
part of the population of 45,000 souls is now to be found. 
Before the reformation there were, however, forty-five, besides 
seventeen chapels, sixteen hospitals and nine abbeys, priories, 
monasteries, etc. Some quaint names are here, too, amongst 
these churches. St. John Delpike has indeed been taken 
down, but the parish remains, as is testified on the board of 
the church to which it is united. St. Mary ad Valvas is also 
gone, St. Helen on the Wall,is no more, St. Saviour has lost 
its surname in Marisco, “in the marsh,” St. Nicholas and St. 
Edward are forgotten. But there remain St. Crux, St. 
Maurice, St. Olave, St. Dennis, another St. Helen, St. Samp- 
son, a holy alliance in St. Martin-cum-Gregory, and the 
building, once a college, which recalls St. William. 

Now turn away for a moment and think. Here are the 
locked doors of which I spoke; here are the names so long 
out of date that at first they only seem to confuse us with 
their apparent unmeaningness. But place the key in the 
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wards and the whole range of history rises at once. Roman, 
Briton, Saxon, Dane, Norman, pass over the stage as clearly 
as did the descendants of Banquo before the angry eyes of 
Macbeth. . 

But in speaking of the Roman it would be shame to omit 
that name which in itself is history—Severus’ Mount, that 
solid and lasting monument of the Emperor whose funeral 
rites were performed on the spot. ‘lhe urn containing Severus’ 
ashes was removed to Rome; but had it even been buried 
beneath that solid hill of earth, it would probably have fallen a 
victim before now to the zealous curiosity of resurrectionist 
antiquarians, who need that every grave should be guarded 
with a curse like that of Shakespeare to preserve it from 
intrusion. Roman associations, too, connect themselves with 
Walmgate, so called either from its vicinity to the vallum or wall, 
or else to the great road, Watling Street, which here entered 
the town, and from which a street without the bar was called 
Watlinggate. Neither was it without design, probably, that St. 
Crux, or Holy Cross, found a place among the churches of a city 
where no less than three were dedicated to St. Helen, wife of 
Constantius, mother of Constantine the Great, the discoverer, 
so the legends say, of the true cross, and who here seems to be 
held in special honour. It is not to be wondered at; for here 
Constantine was proclaimed Emperor; here Constantius his 
father was buried; here, day by day, down Aldwark, our feet 
may tread over the place where the imperial bones have crum- 
bled into dust; and here, perhaps, the first building of St. 
Helen on the Wall was raised by Constantine, in the name of 
his mother, above the tomb of his father,.a tomb in which 
there burnt a never-dying lamp, as in the grave of the wizard, 
Michael Scott. So at least it was said when the tomb was 
broken open by the treasure-scekers of the Reformation. 

But the Roman fades from sight, and we are left to the 
Briton. One would hardly have thought to find his traces 
in the church whose name startles us at first, as we wonder 
who first dreamt of canonizing the mighty Nazarite judge of 
Israel. But St. Sampson has no connection with the great 
Israelite ; it is a memorial of a British bishop, Sanxo, said to 
be contemporaneous with King Arthur, and who was also the 
founder of a bishopric and monastery at Dol, in Brittany, to 
which country he retired when the Saxons invaded the north. 
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This is, I believe, the only church of his name in England, 
and his effigy is shown in a niche on the tower. The Briton 
survives, too, in a narrow little street called Ogleforth (till 
lately spelt Uggleforth), leading into Chapterhouse Lane, and 
from thence to the Minster Yard, if the name be indeed de- 
rived from the British uwehel, high, and porth, pronounced forth, 
a gate, meaning, in fact, Highgate, which, from its neighbour- 
hood to the king’s palace, seems very likely. j 

That same royal palace, risen again from its ruins, and still 
standing on the old Roman ground, reappears with the Saxons. 
King’s Square, anciently called Konyng-garth, was within its 
court, and its boundary reached to Konyng, or King Street, 
corrupted into Coney Street. Other names show that the 
Saxons gave titles to places which were already in being, for 
what was called Aldwark by them was probably the remains 
of a Roman fortification. Nessgate is also of Saxon origin, 
ness signifying a projection or exalted place, for it runs its 
short way along the side of a hill (we make much of small hills 
in this city of the plain). The period of the Danish domina- 
tion is also very distinctly marked ; indeed, the whole north- 
east of England is full of Danish names and terminations. 
Hungate may or may not mark the place where the Danes 
kept their hounds; but another street, long, not too clean, but 
highly picturesque, where yellow-washed, gabled, overhanging 
houses alternate with their smooth, bare, and grimy brick 
brethren, leading up to a dark medieval bar of grey stone, 
with small mullioned windows overlooking its murky archway, 
—this Goodramgate is the name-child of a Danish chief 
governor, Guthram or Godram, the godson of Alfred the 
Great, who ended his days as king in Hast Anglia; and 
Finkle Street, narrow and dirty, is another relic of the Danish 
occupation. It is said to come from vincle, an angle, and is a 
name often found in old towns. Thirsk, Ripon, Richmond, 
Whitby have each their Finkle Street, and probably many 
other places can say the same. 

It is curious that, along with these memorials of the Danes, a 
Norse saint, a Norse king, their determined enemy, the ally of 
the Saxons, should have given his name to a religious founda- 
tion. The church of St. Olave is without the walls, and is the 
only part of the monastery founded by Earl Siward which retains 
its original name. Siward, who figures in “ Macheth,” died 
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in 1055, shortly after he had helped to carry Birnam Wood to 
Dunsinane. St. Olaf had been killed some years before in 
Norway, but it is just possible that Siward had personally 
known the brave Norse king, who was fighting the Danes at 
Southwark in 1016. Whether, however, it was friendship or 
hero-worship which made him choose the royal warrior and 
missionary for the saint under whose protection he wished to 
lay his bones we may decide for ourselves. Perhaps Siward 
envied as well as honoured Olaf’s death, for his own last wish 
was to be arrayed in his armour, with his sword placed in one 
hand, his axe in the other, and so to die “like a man.” 

At this point, gentle reader, I begin to feel that my secret 
is a secret no longer, and that the name of my old town is as 
well known to you as if I had placed it in large letters at the 
head of the chapter. By minster, walls, and bars, by Severus, 
Constantine, and Siward, York stands confessed. Pardon the 
attempt at disguise, and let us continue our progress. 

I cannot, however, lead you through all the byeways of the 
city whose names I have enumerated, such as those which 
were called after the trades and crafts of the men who lived in 
them, as the spurriers and the girdlers, or after the saints, 
like St. Giles and St. Leonard, whose names can be traced in 
the corruptions of Gillygate and Lendal. But there are two 
relics of Norman times which are worth noting. Did you 
think Davygate was called after the Psalmist, or the saint to 
whom the leek is holy? Not at all. Here lived a notable but 
very inconvenient person, David le Lardiner, hereditary pur- 
veyor of the king’s larder, finder of his salt, and keeper of his 
gaol of the forest of Galtres, which then reached up to the 
very walls of York. His house, called Davy or Lardiner Hall, 
was held by grand serjeanty of the king, and his office gave 
various liberties and privileges, such as keeping the prisoners 
of the forest, selling the king’s corn, making distresses of the 
king’s debts, and also taking every Saturday a halfpenny or a 
loaf from every baker’s window, a gallon of ale or a halfpenny 
from every brewer, a pennyworth of flesh or a penny from 
every butcher, fourpennyworth of fish or fourpence from 
every cart load, or a pennyworth from every horse load of fish 
sold at Fossbridge. At last, however, after many disputes, he 
was bought out by the mayor and citizens ‘in the reign of 
Henry III., but his name remains to this day. 
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There is nothing old, nothing beautiful or picturesque now 
in Jubbergate or Feasegate. Both are completely modernized, 
yet the former of these divides the honours with the Jewbury, 
or Jew-burgh, outside the walls, of being the Ghetto, the Jewry 
of York, the abode of Isaac and his daughter Rebecca. The 
ground may be held as sacred to them as the Rialto is to 
Shylock, knowing, as we do, that had there been a Shylock, 
he could not have trodden the present Rialto; and had the 
Rialto been there, there was no Shylock. Nevertheless the 
association remains, and why should it not be the same with 
Jubbergate, or Jewbargate. Here, then, in the heart of the 
city, the Hebrews lived, traded, and grew rich in spite of 
persecution, with the wonderful vitality of their race. Not- 
withstanding the massacre of 1190, in which 1500 men, 
women, and children are thought to have perished, some by 
their own hands, that they might not fall into the hands of 
the Christians, and the rest by the fury of their enemies, 
they took root again in York, and increased greatly in riches 
and power until their final expulsion by Edward I. Feasegate, 
the adjacent street, is thought to owe its name to the Jewish 
feasts which may have been held there, or else to be derived 
from fease, to beat with rods, and to have been used as a whip- 
ping-place ; but surely Whipmawhopmagate would have suf- 
ficed for that purpose. 

So much for the still existing streets. Shall I touch upon 
those that are gone, such as Ketmangergate, Kerregate, Her- 
tergate, Hattergate, Bretegate, Lominggate, Thrusgate, Benlay 
Lane, and Ratten Row? ‘They are dead and buried. Peace 
be with their ashes ! 

The living names, the dead ruins, in these lies the history of 
places like York. One cannot but feel the enormous vitality 
of names when one thinks of the changes and troubles and the 
successive waves of destruction which have passed over this 
old place, especially that one march of the conqueror’s 
vengeance which left the city little more than a heap of smok- 
ing ruins, and the country between York and Durham a howl- 
ing wilderness, where for nine years the ground was never 
turned by spade or plough. Much demolition also has it suf- 
fered at the hands of the local authorities, who have mutilated 
its bars, pulled down its market crosses, destroyed its old bridge 
with the chapel upon it, clipped its churches in a curiously un- 
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scrupulous way, and suffered at last, and that only three or four 
years ago, the removal of one of its finest old houses, formerly 
the town residence of the Earls of Carlisle, with a banquetting- 
room, a print of which was thought worth publishing in 
France. But this is the way of all things; let us be thankful . 
for what remains. Mulberry (or Mulbrai) Hall is still there 
in the quaintest of old streets, over the northern end of which 
rises the great central tower of the minster; and the title, in 
spite of the corruptions of many years, testifies that the place 
once belonged to the Mowbrays, those mighty barons who 
gave their name to the whole wide vale that lies between the 
east and west hills of the North Riding, a brave, haughty, and 
turbulent race, princely in their gifts, as the annals of Foun- 
tains and Byland can tell; brilliant and powerful, and with a 
fair share of misfortunes; a ‘long extinguished race.” 

Another great family, the Percys, had likewise their town 
house, but Percy’s Inn is gone, and beyond the graves in 
St. Dennis and St. Crux of two Earls of Northumberland, one 
who was killed at Towton, and he who led the Rising of the 
North, and was beheaded at York in 1572, there are, except- 
ing in the mutilated figure by the west door of the minster, 
few traces left of them. + Of the churchmen of York there are, 
as was likely in so religious a place, many relies, of which the 
elegant arches of St. Mary’s Abbey are the most notable. 
The building, which recalls St. William, sometime archbishop, 
stands almost within the minster precincts, a quaint old place, 
built round a court with arched portals and’ heavy oak door, 
once a chantry for priests, and now let out to poor families ; 
and near it there is a still poorer set of buildings called 
Bedern, where, before the Reformation, was the residence of 
the vicars choral, who were in orders, and received each the 
munificent pay of forty shillings per annum for doing the canons’ 
work. The name itself is a compound of two words, bee, to 
pray, and erne, a detached dwelling. 

Were you wandering in deed as you have. been led in 
thought round about these streets, you would find yourself, 
on quitting the abode of these ancient bedesmen,—a different 
‘ace from the King’s bedesmen of later times,—to be almost 
under the shadow of the Minster, with the east window rising 
up in all its greatness before your eyes; for the houses here 

come very close up to the cathedral, and the life of business 
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and the life of devotion may, in idea at least, go hand in hand. 
And in the shadow of that building I will leave you to other 
guides, thankful, perhaps, that you have emerged at last from 
the odd sounding labyrinth through which you have been led 
such a will-o’-the-wisp dance, thankful to be rid of them all 
with their old-world tales and barbarous appellations,—a 
return to which might almost give you a nightmare like that 
of Sextus :— 
‘** Men say he saw strange visions 
Which none beside might see, 


And that strange sounds were in his ears 
Which none might hear but he.” 


You will not be the first to complain of these, if you be a 
south-country man, for, five hundred years ago, a certain 
Dr. Hickes, we are told, spoke some hard words of the 
northern tongue. ‘ All the longage of the Northumbers, and 
especiallisch at York, is so sharp, flitting, and frotting, and 
unschape, that we southern men may that longage unethe 
understande. I truwe that is because they beeth nigh to 
strange men, and nations that speketh strangeliche, and also 
because the Kynges of England wonheth alway far from that 
country.” And there is many a north-country man who has 
gone south, and found himself no better off in the way of 
understanding the provincial dialect than Dr. Hickes, in spite 
of the way in which the English language has amalgamated 
since his time. Wherefore, good friends, if you are of his 
opinion now, after your explorations in the sometime capital 
of the north,—once a greater place than London, and now by 
birth and seniority the chief of a county of which it was said, 
not a hundred years ago, that Yorkshire and Middlesex ruled 
England,—yet, for the sake of all that is comprehended in 
those uncouth names, forget their ugliness. ‘There is mean- 
ing in them ; there is none in the euphonious titles of modern 
places. They may recall to you all the life of past ages, all 
the history which might be more interesting to you than any 
fiction; they may make you know, not the dead effigies, but 
the living manhood of the kindreds of your people, the sharers 
of your humanity, the bone of your bone, the flesh of your 
flesh. 


EK. Lloyd - 














FROM THE FRENCH. 


Must grief, my friend, then endless be ? 
Must memory’s store 

Still keep it fresh, each treasured word 
Conned o’er and o’er ? 


Thy child gone down to join the rest 
Of human kind, 

Is that a maze, whence Reason can 
No outlet find ? 


I know how sweet her childish talk, 
Her winning ways ; 

I would not seek to lessen loss 
By lessening praise. 


But fairest things are here below . 
In saddest case : 

A rose, she lived what roses live, 
A morning’s space. 


Yet, had God granted that she should 
To age attain, 

What gain to her? Ah! not ‘to live’-— 
“<¢ To die’ is gain.” 


Would heaven have more of welcome given 
To her more old ? 

The coffin’s bed less narrow seemed ? 
The grave less cold ? 


No anguished cry can pierce ‘ the dull 
Cold ear of Death,’ 

Inexorable, prayer to him 

Is wasted breath. 
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At doors half-hid by lowly thatch 
The Spectre knocks ; 

Through palace gates, past useless guards, 
The dread shape stalks. 


God’s ways we know not—this we know, 
His name is Love— 

Say, would’st thou have her pine below 
Who blooms above ? 


W. J. G. 
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Pappy “ never opens his mouth, but he puts his foot into it,” 
as some traditional, and, perhaps, mythical Paddy, is said to 
have admitted of himself; and Paddy’s proverbial blunders 
are certainly very numerous and very laughable. I mean, of 
course, the true Irishman, that talks with a brogue, and is 
quite fresh from the Emerald Isle; brim-full of good-nature, 
impulsiveness, humour, and all the other qualities that stamp 
the real specimen, and defy all the efforts of his numerous 
imitators. Such a specimen as this I remember parting with 
some time ago. He had not been long with us, but we were 
all sorry to lose him (for these jovial young fellows have a 
happy knack of insinuating themselves into everybody’s affec- 
tions), and we all crowded round him to say good-bye. “ Hope 
yowll be comfortable and jolly where you’re going, Pat,” said 
one. ‘ Faith, Pll thry,’ said Pat, laughing, and in his rich 
and musical brogue; “ but,” he added, seriously, “ Ill not tell 
a sowl I’m Irish, for, bedad, P’ve been chaffed out of me Joife 
already, for that same, by you fellows.” And he honestly 
meant it, and never believed that there was the least pecu- 
liarity in his manners, or dialect, to betray his nationality. 

But what [am about to tell you of is of myself, and a blunder 
that I committed, and how I “ opened my mouth and put my 
foot in it,” to repeat the Hibernianism, and the above little 
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anecdote is a digression, if one can digress from a story not 
started. 
j To begin, then. Colonel A is the jolliest host, and the 
y kindest-hearted man I know; and as he married, some fifteen 
years ago, an aunt of mine, who shares, together with his 
worldly gear, all his excellent qualities, I have the good fortune 
to call him uncle, and never miss an opportunity of spending a 
few days with him, as I am always sure of a hearty weleome 
and a pleasant visit. Last time I went there, a few weeks 
ago, I was received by my aunt alone. Colonel A had 
been obliged to go to town on business, and would not be 
back till late in the afternoon. In the meantime, would I take 
my aunt to a croquet party, where I should be certain to meet 
some very pleasant people, and enjoy myself? Of course I 
would, and did, and very jolly I found it. After leaving us, 
the brougham went to the station for my uncle, and brought 
him on to the party. Croquet was rather a failure, on account 
of the unpropitious and unsettled state of the weather, but the 
dance and supper went off very well. We left a little before it 
was all over, and when we get back, and my aunt had retired, 
my uncle said, “ Now, Jack, you want your pipe, and I should 
rather lke a cigar; so tumble into some comfortable rig, and 
I will show you the new smoking-room I have built since you 
were here last,”” This arrangement being quite to my taste, I 
was soon esconced in a comfortable easy-chair in the smoking- 
room (my uncle on a sofa beside me), discussing a sherry and 
seltzer, and a fragrant pipe of bird’s-eye. 

We had not been many minutes like this, when an addition 
was made to the party, by the appearance on the scene of a 
gentleman who was introduced to me by my uncle as “ My 
old adjutant, Major M-——.”’ He had come down from town 
with him, and had been to the croquet party, and stayed 
later than us, preferring to walk home, as the weather had 
cleared up. 

A pleasant conversation ensued, which, I know not how, 
turned on my profession (the naval service of her most gracious 
Majesty). Said Major M , “How you must enjoy the pri- 
vilege of travelling to all parts of the world, and seeing 
continually new countries and new people, civilized and un- 
civilized.” “ You are wrong,” I replied; “I have no love of 
travel, am much attached to my native land, and appreciate 
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the blessings of civilization, many of which are difficult to pro- 
cure at most of the places one goes to. And to be forced 
away by duty from scenes you delight in, friends and relations 
you care for, and comforts you enjoy, is, to my mind, the 
greatest hardship of my profession, which, for many other 
reasons, I am much attached to.” “Ah!” said he, “the 
notion of duty frequently makes things irksome that would 
otherwise be a pleasure. A professional cricketer, or billiard- 
marker, can hardly find the same pleasure in the games that 
others do; but were you entirely on your own hook, you 
would, I should think, feel differently about travelling.” I 
doubt it,” I replied; “were I on my own hook, I think I 
should never leave England.” “'Then you would not be a 
great explorer, if you had the means and opportunities at your 
disposal, and have your name linked with such as Columbus, 
Drake, Franklin, Baker, or Speke?” “No,” said I; “ cer- 
tainly not ; to endure such hardships as they endured, to ruin 
my constitution, to waste the best years of my life, to lose all 
the comforts of civilized life, to exchange the society of those 
I care for, and who care for me, for that of savages ; to be face 
to face with death daily. And for what return? A corner in the 
scroll of fame, a niche in St. Paul’s, to be able to write F.R.G.S. 
after my name, and to give my experiences to the world in 
three volumes, at infinite trouble and cost, which, after all, 
few people read, and will never repay me a cent.” “ But 
then, consider the blessings to mankind. You hardly take 
into consideration the wonderful discoveries these men have 
made,” he said. “I have yet to learn the utility of the north- 
west passage, the lakes in the centre of Africa, and even the 
source of the Nile. I consider the man who doesn’t know how 
better to utilize his talents and energies for the advantage and 
benefit of his fellow creatures, than by throwing them away 
on such foolhardy and frivolous enterprises as these, is little 
than a fool; and a man who exchanges the comforts of a home 
better for the hardships of désert life, for such a poor return, 
at least doesn’t know when he is well off.’ ‘“ But don’t you 
think ?” said the Major, “ that travel improves the mind of a 
man, and supplies knowledge to himself as well as to others.” 
‘* Some minds improve by travel, others rather 


Resemble copper wire, or brass, 
Which gets the narrower by going farther.” 
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I replied in the words of Hood. “ Besides, the kind of travel 
I was speaking of would only throw you into the society of 
savages and wild beasts, which companionship can hardly be 
improving.” “TI agree with you, Jack,” said my uncle, who 
was laughing heartily at the conversation. “Iam able to write 
F.R.G.S. after my name, without any of the bother. If I 
coveted fame, I should choose to seek it at home, where talent 
and perseverance are always rewarded, whether in politics, art, 
or literature ; and if I wished to write a book, I think I should 
write one on the comforts of domesticity and the blessings of 
civilization, not the least of which I consider to be a comfort- 
able bed, to which Iam about to retire, so good night and 
pleasant dreams!” And he threw away the stump of his cigar, 
lighted a candle, and took his departure, and we followed his 
example. 

The last conversation before turning in, I find often affects 
one’s dreams, and it did with me in this case. I fell asleep at 
once, and [ think my dream worth recording, so I will tell it 
in as few words as I can. 

I dreamed I was in possession of wealth and numerous com- 
forts ; amongst others, a most perfect little bachelor establish- 
ment. I had a safe cab for hacking, a couple of thorough- 
bred hunters, and a horse or two for driving, in my stables ; 
was able to keep a good table, lived in the centre of many 
dear friends, had a capital library, with a few works of travel 
on the very top shelves of all, two or three well-coloured 
meerschaums, some perfect cigars, and no debts or duns to 
bother me. I was sitting in my library in a happy state of 
idle contentment, puffing a cigar, a glass of cooling drink, in 
which bobbed glitteringly a lump or two of ice, beside me. I 
was lounging in an easy-chair, gazing out on a garden, in 
which a glorious summer sun lighted up the brilliantly-coloured 
masses of flowers, which were pleasantly relieved by soft, dark 
recesses of cool green shade. - A light summer breeze wafted 
the delicious odour of roses, and other sweet-smelling flowers, 
through the open window, and mingled their agreeable scent 
with the fragrance of my choice Havanna. ‘I'he chorus of 
numerous sweet-toned birds seemed quite in harmony with the 
surrounding beauties of nature, and I was happy and con- 
tented in my idleness. 

‘Presently the door opened, and a servant announced a 
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number of gentlemen wanting to see me. “ Show them in,” 
I said, and in they came, such a strange, motley crew; but I 
seemed to know them all, though there were hundreds crowd- 
ing in, in all kind of costumes. Amongst the foremost were 
Christopher Columbus, dressed in the garb of his day; Vasco 
de Gama, as I have often seen him on the stage in ‘1’ Africaine;’ 
Cook, Drake, Frobisher, Franklin, and others, in the naval 
uniforms of admirals and captains of various ages ; and others 
of all times, down to Speke, Grant, and Dr. Livingstone, in the 
dress of the present day. ‘Good afternoon, gentlemen,” I 
said ; “I’m sorry I can’t accommodate you all with chairs, you 
have taken me so completely by surprise. ‘To what am I in- 
debted for the honour of this visit?’ “We came,” said 
Vasco de Gama, in excellent English, “to beg you to join 
us in a little trip we are about to organize.” “TI feel much 
complimented,” I answered, “and shall be happy, in anything 
in reason, to make one. What do you propose going for?” 
“ Shooting,” said some; “Travelling,” said others; ‘“ Fish- 
ing,”’ said a few ; “ Sketching,” said a few more ; “ Discovery,” 
said a great many. “ All right, I shall be ready to-morrow 
morning, as early as you like. Where shall we go, Scotland, 
Wales, or in the north of England ?” They all stared aghast. 
“Scotland, I suppose, would be best,” I continued, “though 
rather a long journey. We shall get grouse to shoot, salmon 
to catch, and perfect scenery to sketch. As for discovery, I 
don’t know where you'll get that, except in the back slums of 
some of our large towns, and, perhaps, in some parts of Ire- 
land.” My visitors appeared astonished, and replied not. 
“ Well, what do you think of the lakes of Killarney ?” said I, 
seeing I had not hit it off in my previous proposition. “ The 
lakes of Killarney,” said Captain Speke, with a sneer; “ we 
intend to visit the lakes Albert and Victoria Nyanza, and 
travel over the interior of Central Africa.” “ The interior of 
Central Africa,” echoed the others, while a few suggested “ the 
North Pole,” and some had a desire to visit “Corea and 
Japan.” “In that case, gentlemen,” I said, “I must decline 
to accompany you. Iam very sorry you have had this trouble 
for nothing ; but, candidly, I don’t think any of your propo- 
sitions are in reason. I am not tired of my life, I am not 
ambitious of renown, and I am very comfortable as I am; so 
good morning to you, gentlemen, and a pleasant and success- 
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ful trip!” They offered many inducements to make me alter 
my mind, but I was firm in my refusal, and at last they gave 
it up and went out. As they left, Captain Cook turned back, 
and said in rough sailor fashion, “‘Lookee here, young man, 
when we come back in a year or two covered with glory, we'll 
look you up, and shiver my timbers but you’ll be sorry you re- 
fused a good offer.” “TI shall be able to watch you from this 
window,” said I, “ and I think I shall see many scenes to con- 
firm me in the wisdom of my choice.” “ But think of the glory 
and distinction of one who discovers new people, new lands, 
new rivers, and new animals.” ‘I am contented,” I said, 
“with my own friends, and servants, my own garden, my own 
trout stream, and my own horses and dogs.” And I sat down 
again to watch their proceedings ; and it seemed in my dream 
that I could see them from my window in all their travels, as 
if they were not a hundred yards off, and this is a short 
account of what I saw. 

To begin with, I saw them quarrel before they left England. 
I puffed my cigar in peace, and did not envy them. They 
were all sick at sea, except the naval men, who all wanted to 
be commanders-in-chiefs and abused everybody and every 
thing, and growled continually like old sea bears. I didn’t, 
even then, feel any desire to be with them. I saw them land; 
a seedy, wretched-looking lot, with half their traps spoiled 
or lost. I sipped my cooling cup and didn’t envy them. I 
saw them enter the desert, and as they progressed, their lips 
got parched and blackened, and their eyes got swollen and 
red, and conversation flagged and dropped altogether; their 
feet were blistered, and their faces scorched. 1 inhaled the per- 
fume of the sweet summer breeze, and looking at the fountain 
in the middle of my lawn, throwing up a clear sparkling jet 
into the summer air, sipped again, and felt 1 would not change 
with them for all the honour and glory in the universe. I 
saw them get short of provisions, horses, camels, servants, 
tobacco, and worst’ of all, water, and thanked my stars I was 
not one of them. I saw them paying untold gold for a drop 
of muddy warm water. I saw them seized with cholera and 
sunstroke. I saw them attacked by savages and wild beasts; 
plundered, and pursued, cheated, and some of them murdered, 
and I thought I had chosen well. I saw them climb moun- 
tains, ford rivers, and struggle through fever-laden jungles in- 
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fested with mosquitoes, snakes, and wild beasts. I felt a pro- 
found pity for themselves, and an admiration for their per- 
severance and pluck, but did not envy them. 

I saw them arrive at last at their goal ; they had discovered 
a mighty river, and established the fact of its presence in that 
gigantic waste without a doubt. Unquestionably a great dis- 
covery, but the cheer they gave was feeble, and even their 
triumph did not excite my envy. I saw them shoot lions ; but 
I would not have changed places with one of them when face 
to face with the monarch of the desert; and the stately animal, 
stalking grandly down to the water by moonlight with his 
wives, excited my sympathy more than his slayer, crouching, 
with his murderous rifle, in the long dank grass, with his 
heart beating fast and audibly. At last they returned ; their 
ranks were thinned, their constitutions ruined, and their faces 
bronzed. They said it was a splendid trip, and very successful, 
and that the results would confer many incalculable benefits 
on mankind. I congratulated them, but from what I had seen 
could hardly regret having stayed at home. They thereupon 
all asked permission to dedicate their books to me, which I 
could not refuse; they only amounted to 150 volumes, for 
which I had to pay something over £100, besides turning a 
hayloft into a library for their accommodation. I woke up 
just as they were electing me president of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, for my valuable patronage in buying their 
books, which were the only copies they sold, and having 
dressed, went down to breakfast. 

After breakfast, Major M—— left, as he had to return to 
town. After he had gone I said to my aunt, “Is Major 
M—— still serving?” “Oh no,” she replied; “he has 
long left the army, sold out.” ‘‘ And what does he do now? ” 
I said. “He spends his time in travelling about,” she re- 
plied. “Indeed,” I said, “exploring unknown countries ; 
Central Africa, for instance ?” feeling rather uncomfortable. 
“Yes, he has been all over Africa, I believe.” ‘“ And he has 
written a book?” My uncle, who was laughing heartily at 
my discomfiture, said, “ Yes, he is a great traveller and ex- 
plorer, has wasted the best years of his life in Central Africa, 
ruined his constitution, I believe, and written a book which 
cost him much time and money, and does not take. ‘‘ How 
stupid of me,” I said, ‘ not to see he was on his hobby. What 
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did I say last night ? what did I call him?” “ Nothing worse 
than a fool,” said my uncle, laughing, “and upon my word, I 
think he deserved it.””, So do I, I think, for letting me go on 
in ignorance of his fondness of the pursuit I was abusing ; but 
I felt very uncomfortable all the same. 

J. M. 


A CHILD’S AMBITION. 


CuILD, whose earnest eyes outgaze 
O’er the Future far, 

As though seeing through the haze 
Many a gleaming star : 

Much I wonder, as you sit 
Silent at my knee, 

While the evening shadows flit, 
What your thoughts may be. 


Are you dreaming of a day, 
When the world shall ring 

With the fame of that sweet lay, 
You, a poet, sing ; 

When, by words of yours inflamed, 
Noble hearts beat high, 

And the cowardly, ashamed, 
For their meanness sigh ? 


Do you dream of melodies 
Tender as Mozart’s, 

Which, composed by you, shall ease 
Over-burdened hearts ? 

Or will you, with mastery, 
Like to Raphael’s, paint 

Glowing tint of sunset sky, 
Glory-crownéd saint ? 
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Child, dream on. You need not know 
Till a later day ; 

Hope may bud but will not blow, 
Dreams must fade away. 

All too soon you needs must find, 
Spite of fame and praise, 

That we leave our best behind 
With our childish days. 


You will learn no poem was 
Like your childhood, sweet ; 

That no painter’s colours could 
With your dreams compete ; 

That no harmony in truth, 
Howso’ full and rare, 

With the rhythm of your youth 
Ever could compare. 


Yet, strive on; nor say, in pain, 
“ Knowledge comes too late.” 

You will find your dreams again, 
One day, if you wait. 

Learn, meanwhile, the lesson given, 
Once by Teacher mild, 

Nearest Wisdom, nearest Heaven, 
Is a little child. 
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I am aware that the subject I am taking up is a well-worn 
one. Indeed it almost seems impertinent to approach it 
again. However, the interest of trenching “on the bound- 
aries of another world” still seems adequate to the inexhausti- 
ble supply of ghost stories, so I will venture to add to the 
list of those which have already appeared in these pages, by 
relating two strange facts which have come within the range 
of my personal experience. 
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The first was told me, not many evenings ago, by a 
Captain in the Navy. It will, perhaps, be more forcible if 
given in the narrator’s own words. 

“When I was a middy on board the , stationed at 
Marseilles, an event happened which made a remarkable 
impression upon me. Our ship’s doctor was a great friend of 
mine. He was a clever and thoroughly estimable man, but 
he had one failing. He was extremely superstitious. No old 
nurse ever gave more credence to signs and omens than he 
did, and he was an almost abject fatalist. 

“One evening we had all sat down to dinner in the ward- 
room, the doctor presiding at the head of the table. We were, 
as usual, a very merry party, and jokes and puns were circu- 
lating freely. The soup and fish had just been removed, when 
we observed the doctor’s face suddenly change, while he 
looked round with an expression of great anxiety. 

“~¢ Hullo, Doctor!’ one or two of us exclaimed, ‘ What’s 
the matter ?’ 

“‘ His face grew whiter and whiter, and rising up, he said, in 
a voice trembling with emotion,— 

“‘« Stop the dinner! For God’s sake, stop the dinner !’ 

«<< Why ?? was the simultaneous query. 

““* We are thirteen at table!’ 

“ A loud laugh greeted this reply. 

“Ts that all?’ we asked, for we thought the doctor must 
at least have discovered that the soup was poisoned. 

“¢«We must not go on! It is certain’ death to one of us. 
I wish to Heaven I had found it out before we began!’ 
gasped the doctor. ‘We must send for some one else 
directly.’ 

“ In vain we protested. In vain we endeavoured to point out 
that the harm, if any, was already done. Nothing would 
satisfy the doctor but that a fourteenth should be procured 
at any hazard. We grew weary of opposition, and our dinner 
was growing cold. So at last we yielded, and the steward 
was despatched on deck to find the first person he could. He 
pitched upon the officer then on watch,—a gunner, named 
John May. In spite of this man’s assurances that he had 
already dined, and consternation at the idea of joining the 
select party below, he was immediately conducted to the 
ward-room. The doctor ordered an extra place to be laid, 
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aml bade him sit down and ask no questions, which, after 
giving vent to the ejaculation, ‘ Lord, sir!’ he condescended 
to do. 

The dinner proceeded as merrily as ever; our rough and 
somewhat bashful guest appearing to enjoy our good fare. 
The hilarity reached its height at dessert ; and we proposed 
song after song, and toast after toast. When it came to John 
May’s turn to sing, he, curiously enough, selected— 


“© For who can tell where we may be, 
‘To be happy another year ?” 


We all seized the idea as appropriate after the doctor’s croak- 
ings, and we shouted out the chorus with loud laughter and 
many hits at his superstition. He still seemed very uneasy, 
and when dinner was over he said to me— 

“¢« Ah, you young fellows may laugh; but, mark my words, 
something will come of this! If I had only discovered it in 
time !’ 

“ ¢ Before the soup came round?’ I answered, laughing. 
‘No, don’t wish that, sir; or it would have grown cold while 
we were waiting for number fourteen.’ 

“ The doctor groaned. 

“It may scarcely be believed, but _— two months had 
elapsed, I and several others who had been present at the 
dinner, assisted in dragging the corpse of poor John May out 
of the harbour. He had fallen into the water, while stepping 
over some barges to reach the ship’s boat, which was beyond 
them, and was instantly drowned. The event impressed us all 
deeply, and we were reminded of the chorus of the poor 
fellow’s song— 


* © Who can tell where we may be, 
To be happy another year ?’ 


Which seemed to have been a presentiment of his unfor- 
tunate fate. It gave.rise to much discussion amongst us, and 
we blamed the doctor considerably ; as we said the catastrophe 
was partly caused by his yielding to his own superstition, and 
that if he had been content to let the number alone, nothing 
would probably have happened. However, he insisted on 
maintaining that John May’s death was the result of our 
having begun dinner thirteen, and that we must all regard it 
as a practical illustration of his theory. 
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“Tt certainly was very strange that the poor fellow who was 
called to take the fourteenth place should be the victim ; but 
whether the unlucky number caused the fatality I cannot pre- 
tend to judge.” 


The second incident I have to relate happened to a young 
married lady. She was a gentle, Madonna-like creature, the 
very last person in the world who would seem a likely subject 
for supernatural experience. 

She and her husband lived in a country rectory, some miles 
from a town. At the time I speak of she was confined to her 
bed, recovering from an illness, the nature of which rendered 
it necessary that she should be carefully guarded from any 
kind of shock. 

One day, on waking from a long sleep, she said to her hus- 
band, who was sitting beside her,— 

“ William, I have had such a curious dream. I thought I 
saw your mother, Lady , lying on a bed, in the middle 
of a room, quite still and pale, with a sheet thrown over her. 
Has anything happened ?” ) 

Her husband soothed her, and assured her that it was but 
imagination, as he had heard no bad news. However, shortly 
afterwards, she again said— 

“Tam sure something has happened. I have been asleep 
again, and I thought I saw a man on horseback come to the 
back kitchen window, and deliver a telegram, on black-edged 
paper.” 

Her husband endeavoured to calm her fears ; but she was 
strongly impressed with a sense of impending evil, which 
neither his exertions nor those of the nurse could succeed in 
dissipating. 

That same afternoon a telegram was delivered at the house, 
exactly in the manner Mrs. had foreseen, with the 
exception of the paper not being black-edged. It contained 
the intelligence that her husband’s mother had actually died at 
Wiesbaden on the preceding day! A photograph of the lady 
was taken after her death; on seeing which, Mrs. - 
declared that it precisely resembled the figure she had beheld 
in her dream ! 

With this odd instance of second sight, 1 must conclude 
these evidences of the supernatural. 

ii. T. 
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A LEGEND OF WHITBY ABBEY. 


My tale’s a very ancient one, of ages long gone by, 

A time of knights and ladies fair, romance and chivalry ; 

Of days when Whitby’s abbey—grey, time-worn and ruined 
now— 

Rose nobly and majestically upon the old cliff’s brow. 

* * * * * * 

"T'was on a summer’s evening, there was given a splendid ball 

By the Lord of Ugglebarnby in his ancient castle hall. 

O they gave delightful parties in the merry olden time, 

And there were gallant knights and gay, and beauties in their 
prime. 

But though many a lovely maiden was dancing at the ball, 

The belle was gentle Hilda, the fairest of them all. 

Her large dark eyes so softly, yet lustrously, did beam, 

That they alone might well inspire a poet’s stirring theme. 

Quite perfect every feature in her innocent young face, 

Kach movement, every action, full of sweet unconscious grace ; 

The curls that hung so loosely down were black as raven’s 
wing 

(Gold dye was not the fashion then, and chignons “not the 
thing”’). 

Great store of partners had she, but, most frequent on her 
card, 

The name of one who’d won his spurs in many a battle hard. 

He was young and brave and handsome, and sweet Hilda’s 
gentle heart 

To a flirt had fallen victim, a proficient in his art. 

Of a gay and pretty waltz tune did the first soft notes resound, 

And Hilda with her gallant knight was lightly whirling round. 

(All you who love a merry dance, right well must know the air 

Composed by Daniel Godfrey, played and danced to every- 
where ; 

But in this changeful world of ours there’s nothing new, you 
know, 

And it was quite as much the rage long centuries ago.) 

And in the pauses of the dance, he whispered, soft and low, 

Fond words, that made her heart beat high, her cheek with 
blushes glow. 
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Air.—Hilda Valse. 


“‘ Say not, dearest one, my suit is vain, 

Thou could’st never give such hopeless pain. 
Through storm, o’er the moor, rode I since light, 
Hilda, for thy sake—smile on thy true knight ! 
No love can’st thou gain, faithful as mine.” 

Soft came her reply, “ I’m ever thine.” 

No doubt.in her heart, all seemed so bright ; 
Happy as a queen Hilda smiled that night. 


* * * * * * 


And now long mouths have passed away, since that delightful 
ball, 


And Hilda’s knight is dancing in another castle hall ; 
A hall ’mid swelling woodlands, by the sunny southern strand, 
A hall whose orphan mistress is wealthiest in the land. 


Air.—Mabel Valse. 


Down the dale, where the stream pauses in its flowing ; 


On the hill, through the wood, bright with wild flowers 
blowing ; 

Hill and dale, wood and stream, feudal serf and vassal, 

All of these Mabel owns, mistress of the castle. 

In her eye is a squint, makes her face most frightful ; 

And her voice, harsh and loud, is not more delightful. 

Purse-proud, vain, sly and mean, cross and snappish ever, 

Surely more odious girl there existed never ! 

From her fall, when the ball late at night is over, 

Rides away Hilda’s knight, Mabel’s plighted lover. 


* * * * * * 


So the wealthy Mabel married that false, mercenary knight, 

And Hilda, gentle, true and fair, was soon forgotten quite. 

But only woe and misery their ill-starred union brought, 

Tis satisfactory to know that awfully they fought. 

And he squandered all her money, to the Jews and duns it 
went, 

And she made his life a misery with peevish discontent. 

So they came to want and poverty, and at Boulogne-sur-Mer, 

In a cheap and horrid lodging-house, lived this unhappy pair. 
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And Hilda, thus forsaken, sought the convent’s gloomy shade, 
‘'o mourn her bright hopes vanished, her constancy betrayed. 
And more of her I need not say, you all must know her fame, 
And how the Abbey’s patron saint she finally became. 
* * * # * * 
And sometimes they whose hearts are full of goodness and of 
love, 
May see the shade of Hilda fair beam on them from above ; 
For within the ruin’d window, when the sun is shining bright, 
Gleams a vague and airy vision, a shadowy form of light, 
Hovering indistinctly on the sunny summer air, 
Like a glorified reflection of the form that once was there. 
TARLATANE ‘TATTERS. 


WHERE SHALL WE DRAW THE LINE? 


A puzzLING and somewhat startling question this, leaving one 
in doubt what line is to be drawn; whether a fishing-line, a 
measuring-line, or a line to point out the division of property. 
So I had better say at once that the line in question refers to 
neither of these things, but is an imaginary one, having refe- 
rence only to those subtle and infinitesimal differences of class 
which at the present time, in many places, make the paying 
and receiving morning visits, and the giving and accepting 
invitations to dinner, matters of serious consideration, worry, 
and sometimes violent dispute. 

Husband and wife will not agree on this subject. Mr. 
Caste may be a seeker of popularity, and therefore insists that 
his rich and influential but vulgar and h-regardless neighbour, 
Aspirate, shall be invited to dinner; while Mrs. Caste, who 
had never in the lifetime of her poor Mr. So-and-So (oh, 
unhappy second spouse!) been accustomed to sit at table 
with people of that kind, etc., has two courses open to her: 
either she makes Mr. C.’s life a burden, until he consents to 
forego the pleasure of being the people’s man; or else, if the 
lord and master, being determined to carry his point, obliges 
the invitation to be sent, his wife, in the most graceful and 
perfectly lady-like way, torments her guest (in the interval 
between dinner and tea) by talking at her on subjects of 
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which the poor woman is profoundly ignorant, or in her most 
sweetly gushing style puts adroit and subtle questions about 
her past life, house, or children, thus extracting from her 
victim much information with which to amuse her pet circle 
of acquaintance (expressively termed “ our set”) on her round 
of visits next day. 

Poor Mr. and Mrs. Aspirate! He at least has worked hard 
for his money, yet, contrary to the usual rule of hard work, 
it does not make him happy. He is far above the level of his 
old companions, who, while envying his good fortune, criticize 
all he says or does. Mrs. A., too, lives in mortal dread of her 
own cook, who, having completely the whip-hand of her mis- 
tress, is often dreadfully impertinent to her; for, says Mrs. 
Cook to Jemima, the housemaid, “J knowed un when they 
weren’t no more nor youorl. She ain’t no lady !” 

Will no charitable and benevolent person devise some 
scheme for polishing our nouveaux riches and fitting them 
to be companions to their own children? For these last, having 
been educated at good schools or by clever governesses, are 
really fit to rise in the social scale, and they must endure the 
mortification of their parents’ mistakes and wants of culture. 
Finding herself snubbed by her fastidious neighbour, Mrs, 
Caste, Mrs. Aspirate calls upon a new comer. But here she 
fares no better. “ Actually,” writes the new arrival to her 
intimate friend, “those Aspirates called upon me. I never in- 
tended to know people of their sort. I shall not return the 
visit in person, but only leave cards.” 

But this estimable and fastidious lady, as well as our first 
acquaintance, Mrs. Caste, may have in her turn to endure a 
snub. Others may vote them unfit for society, unworthy to 
mingle with persons of “ our rank.” Some stately dame, with 
a long line of ancestry, refuses to touch the hands or enter 
the doors of ladies who cannot or do not show an equally long 
pedigree, or whose houses, being within the limits of a town, 
are not considered to be in “ county society.” 

Wait, and you will see a change come over the spirit of my 
lady’s dream. A sudden dissolution of Parliament places the 
representation of the county within the reach of her husband. 
Immediately her whole style alters ; she is politely attentive to 
Mrs. Caste and others of her stamp; but Mrs. Aspirate be- 
comes her dearest friend, and the wives of the surrounding 
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farmers and tradesmen can scarcely turn round between my 
lady’s visits and those of her daughter, Miss Anastasia High- 
andmighty. Night after night are balls given for the million ; 
the son and heir turning the heads of all the farmers’ and 
tradesmen’s daughters by his attention and good waltzing ; 
while Miss Anastatia’s blandishments, and my lady’s gracious 
manners, win over many a stubborn voter. The election 
gained, the family leave for London, some months elapsing be- 
fore they again meet their late dear friends, who most likely 
find themselves scarcely acknowledged by a bow, unless the 
exigencies of a second election should cause the renewal of the 
close friendship. J 

And what shall I say of the lesser magnates, who find their 
place in every town or village coterie; the gossiping, tittle- 
tattling old maids and matrons, to whom half their acquaint- 
ance are civil only through fear of their tongues and the ill- 
natured stories which, after receiving an imaginary slight, 
they are ever ready to circulate? A new comer is a godsend 
to these; her furniture, dress, appearance, manners, pedigree, 
servants, and income are all discussed or speculated upon by 
them, as if they were matters of life and death; and these 
skilful censors pronounce their new neighbour stingy, mean, 
exclusive, or ill-natured before they have exchanged three 
words with her! 

Is this a too exaggerated picture of the petty squabbles 
which underlie English society ? I think not. Many an inha- 
bitant of a country town or village will bear out with their 
experience the facts I have stated. A dweller for many years 
in one of our colonies, coming home to settle in England with 
his family, often says, “‘ England is far less sociable than the 
backwoods.” How is all this to be remedied? The evil 
seems threefold. 

lst. The exclusive style, common alike to villages and 
towns, of associating only with a certain clique, instead of the 
whole community, as far as possible, mixing freely together. 

2nd. The semi-idle lives which so many ladies, old and 
young, think themselves compelled to lead. 

3rd. The habit of gossip, engendered by the want of real 
objects on which to expend superfluous energy. 

The first brings us back to my query,—Where shall we draw 
the line? Suppose, now, we say, not where shall we draw the 
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line, but how far may we extend it? Instead of fearing to con- 
taminate our exclusive aristocratic blood by meeting on equal 
grounds those who have the misfortune, or rather honour, to 
have made themselves, we were to look back to the past,—yes, 
to those traditions of the past of which some are so fond of 
talking. ; 

History says that one of our Saxon kings made a law that 
each man who went to sea four or five times in a trading-vessel 
should have the rank of thane. Surely in those far-off times— 
barbarous times we term them—the need was felt that men 
who were large employers of labour, and had extensive deal- 
ings with other nations, should be upright, honourable, re- 
spected by their fellow-countrymen, and we may add, for our 
own benefit, should be educated Christian gentlemen. Here 
is a work for society in this our nineteenth century. Instead of 
tossing its head scornfully at the question, “Do you know 
Mr. or Mrs. Dash?” and answering, “ Oh, no, certainly not ; 
they’re in the second set ”—(it really makes one wonder some- 
times what county society will do with itself in the next 
world)—it were to receive them with courtesy, and try to 
raise them to its own level, minus the exclusiveness. 

Then there would be no need for electioneering parties, 
blowing hot and cold fits of interested friendship, but all 
alike would meet on the common ground of ladies and gentle- 
men. For superior, surely, are men and women who have 
made themselves by honest labour, to the questionable noto- 
rieties who disgrace so many of our London drawing-rooms. 

As for my second point, the semi-idle lives ladies think 
themselves compelled to lead, I often wonder what the life of 
an ordinary young lady appears to her servants; they have 
their definite work for every day, but what has she? At- 
tending to her chignon in the morning if she has no maid to 
do it for her, breakfast, a little work, arranging some flower 
vases, luncheon, changing her dress previous to going out on 
a round of calls, coming in to afternoon tea, after which she 
does nothing particular until dressing time, then dinner; a 
little music, fancy work, or novel reading, filling up the 
evening ; and the day has gone by, leaving positively no trace 
of real work to mark its track, nothing but a sort of busy 
idleness, or do-nothing activity. In fact, a life which makes us 
quite understand the speech of an American, who when asked 
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by a lady to send her daughter to her as servant, (the said 
lady having a large family), answered, “ No, I ain’t a-going 
to send my gal to slave, that yourn may live in idleness.” 
Very Yankee, but very true. Our English mothers would 
hardly say this, but I fear they sometimes think it neverthe- 
less. Much of this apparent idleness may be charged upon 
our young lady’s superficial education, some perhaps on her 
parents, who do not wish her to be absorbed in her own pur- 
suits ; but some surely must recoil upon herself. If instead of 
trifling away her day in this “ ladylike” manner (oh, how 
that word is misused), she were to determine at least to do 
one thing thoroughly, improve herself in music, drawing, 
general reading, needlework, or gardening; in short, really 
work either with her hands or head, how much brighter, 
happier, and healthier she would be, and how thinned would 
become the ranks of discontented looking, society dependent 
maidens. 

And now comes my last point. The habit of gossip en- 
gendered by the want of real objects on which to expend 
superfluous energy. Much the same remedy must be sug- 
gested as for evil No. 2, but as the most inveterate gossips 
are more often elderly, or middle-aged ladies than young 
ones, I may here, (being under thirty) feel myself reproved 
by the old proverb for trying “to teach my grandmother.” 
Quite the contrary, I have no wish to teach ‘her. I am sure 
with her unfailing good-natured activity, she would be quite 
ready to give her energies to the aid of those objects which 
so much need her help, and make one of them her business in 
life, if she have no other claim upon her time. But for this, 
I cannot do better than refer her to an admirable paper in 
the January number of the ‘ Powder Magazine,’ entitled “ Cui 
Bono,” which tells of more than one good work which women, 
young and old, can'do much to aid. 

Finally, lest I should seem to my readers an incorrigible 
preacher, let me sign myself, 


An Iptx, Exctustve Youna Lavy, wo 18 
Trying to Meno ner Ways. 








A STORY OF THE CHASRE. 


Wuert the tall white lilies blow, 

Where the reeds and rushes grow, 

Where the limpid waters flow, 
Dwelt a lovely maid. 


She was young and very fair, 

Sunny eyes and gold-streaked hair, 

Nought there was of pain or care 
That her cheek might fade. 


Brothers, sisters, she had none, 

She, her father’s only one, 

Called by him his ‘ Beam of sun,’ 
Blithe and gay was she. 


In a vast ancestral hall 
Lived a young knight, brave and tall, 
Servants many at his call,— 

A noble knight was he. 


To the chase he rode one morn 

At the break of rosy dawn, 

Sounding on the bugle horn | 
Away he galloped fast : 


From a leafy thicket near 

Bounded forth a snow-white deer, 

Rushing headlong in its fear 
Knight and huntsmen past. 


“* See, now, what a regal prize 
Darts before our wistful eyes :” 
Tristram to the huntsmen cries, 

“ Ho! we’ll make good speed.” 


On, through wood and tangled brake, 
On, past mouniain, river, lake, 
Past the bittern and the crake, 

They nor look nor heed. 
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A STORY OF THE CHASE. 


Swiftly flies the snow-white stag, 

One by one the horses flag, 

They their limbs can scarcely drag ; 
Onward rides the knight: 


Onward and alone he rode, 
Where the crystal waters flowed, 
Where the maiden fair abode, 


Where bloomed the lilies white. 


Crimson sunset flecked the sky, 

Rooks and ravens wheeled on high, 

Piercing heaven with their ery :— 
Dashed the stag from sight. 


“ On, brave Araby, my steed ! 

On, nor fail in hour of need !” 

To that voice the horse gave heed— 
Strove with all his might. 


Flaked with foam, with nostril wide, 
Heaving chest, and reeking hide, 
Arab gave one leap, and died ! 

The knight sprang to his feet. 


Up he climbed a verdant bank, 
There where grew, all damp and dank, 
Juicy grasses, thick and rank, 

Passed his footstep fleet ; 


Crouching in the herbage green, 

Tristram, like a hunter keen, 

Spies a white and fluttering sheen 
’Mid the alders near. 


“Tis the stag!” he murmurs low, 
Forward leans and bends his bow: 
Hark! Is that the stag? Ah, no! 

A shriek rings wild and clear. 
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Bursts he through the leafy bower, 

Crushing blossom, bud and flower, 

Dewy at the twilight hour :— 
Sees a woman—dead ! 


Pale as the lily robe she wore ; 

Closed her eyes to ope no more ; 

Silken tresses, wet with gore, 
Droop around her head : 


She, the girl so bright and fair, 

Sunny eyes and gold-streaked hair, 

Who knew neither pain nor care— 
Struck with Tristram’s dart. 


“ Woe is me! I slew this maid, 
Here in this ill-omened glade !” 
Forth he drew his shining blade— 
Plunged it in his heart. 
TANTHE. 
Ellen Jenpper 





VALENTINES. 


A FRivoLous subject to choose, my readers may possibly think; 
and truly, if I were about to speak only of those wonderful 
compositions of hearts, darts, flowers, and Cupids, which bloom 
forth in the beginning of February in all our shop-windows, 
the verdict would be a true one, and I should make no appeal 
against it; but “Ican another tale unfold.” We, the dwellers 
on the eastern coast, and especially in Norfolk, keep the feast 
of St. Valentine in a very different manner; and I think some 
may like to hear of our custom. Though the gay pictures 
known as Valentines elsewhere have a due share of attention 
bestowed on them, and the postman’s labours are no lighter 
here than in other counties, yet our true Valentines are real 
presents, often handsome and valuable ones, and they are sent 
by parents to their children, and vice versd, and by any one to 
their friends and relatives ; and not merely by lovers to their 
adored ones. In some towns the eve is most observed, in 
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others, the day itself; but as Valentine’s day this year hap- 
pened also to be Ash Wednesday, in most places the eve was 
kept. Let us suppose ourselves in Norfolk on Valentine’s eve, 
and come with me to see some of my friends. This is the 
Martins’ house, and they are at tea. Suddenly, a tremendous 
peal at the bell is heard, and, the door being promptly opened 
by an eager troop of children, a huge round parcel is found 
lying on the threshold, addressed to “ Master Hubert Martin.” 
Hubert, a well-grown lad of thirteen, unfolds paper after paper 
for full five minutes, and at last, amid much laughter from the 
juveniles, produces a fine Dutch cheese! a comestible for 
which Master Hubert has a somewhat plebeian weakness. 
Little Nettie is next favoured, and becomes the happy owner 
of a magnificent wax doll, which it had long been the desire of 
her heart to possess. Mamma has a beautiful pair of worked 
screens, “the very thing she wished for;” and Johnny has the 
most astounding knife, with fifty blades! Papa finds that 
Valentine has an inkling of his love for figs, and has kindly sent 
him a large box full; and the girls have gloves, fans, scent- 
bottles, brooches, and all sorts of elegant trifles. Soon the 
table is covered with toys, sweets, oranges, and heaps of paper 
coverings, and we will leave the family to inspect their new 
treasures, and go on to the next house, which happens to be a 
large school for little boys. Here, too, St. Valentine had paid 
his first visit at tea-time, and left behind him a large parcel of 
buns, with this poetical (?) inscription-— 
“ You may have these, if you don’t make a noise. 
And mind you give some to all the boys.” 

Then a round basket, “ With Mrs. Valentine’s love,” is 
found to contain a large plum pudding. And, finally, a huge 
hamper arrives, adorned with a spirited drawing of a clown 
with a label proceeding from his mouth,—“ Here we are again ! 
Don’t all speak at once ;” and from its depths are exhumed 
apples, oranges, bonbons, beef-patties, mince-pies, sausage- 
rolls, and plum-cakes sufficient to make the whole party ill, so 
out of consideration for the boys’ health, at the very bottom of 
all, is found a large bottle of citrate of magnesia. 

‘'o an accustomed spectator the Babel of sound seems 
dreadful, but the sight of so much fun and merriment is very 
pleasant to witness. Of course there are plenty of false 
alarms, and rings at the bell which produce nothing ; but no 
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one minds anything on Valentine’s Eve. It is, however, 
necessary to be very prompt in opening the door when the 
bell rings, as parcels are often picked up by street Arabs, 
when there is any delay in answering the door. 

When we were children we always went to a Valentine 
Tree party on the 14th, when everybody had presents, the 
host and hostess giving to all their guests, and also receiving 
from them. As so many things could not be placed on the 
tree, they were brought in by the servants with much bell- 
ringing, and every person had besides a trifle from the tree 
itself. In Norfolk, valentines are far more thought of than 
Christmas or New Year’s gifts. The 14th of February is 
looked forward to, and prepared for, months beforehand, and 
talked of weeks after. Servants are not forgotten, and many 
a neat dress or smart cap is added to their stores by appre- 
ciative mistresses, or generous young ladies. If this account 
should please any of my readers who are not so fortunate as to 
be dwellers in the East, and they like to come next year and 
try our plan for themselves, I will promise them a hearty 
welcome, and plenty of Norfolk valentines ! 


M. 


FAREWELL" 


FarEwELL, thou Earth, whose golden eve 
From shades of night wins no reprieve ! 
Farewell, ye flowers, whose radiant hues 
Must fade beneath autumnal dews! 
Farewell, ye streams, whose crystal flow 
Too soon an ocean grave shall know! 
Farewell, ye hills, whose lofty peaks 
The early snow-storm swiftly sceks ! 
Farewell, ye friends, who yet pursue 
The march ye must awhile renew ! 


I go where shines the glorious light 
That yields to no obscuring night ; 

I go where flowers unfading bloom, 
Touched by no winter’s frigid gloom ; 
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I go where streams their margins lave 
Engulphed in no wild ocean grave ; 
I go where hills majestic rise, 
Met by no dark, ungenial skies ; 
I go where no deplored Farewell 
Shall sound its sad re-echoing knell. 
PineRm™. 





CONSTANCE OF LIPARI. 
(Continued from page 228.) 
Parr III. 


“ You here!”” “And you! I think I well might say 
Not here at all! At least in mind you seem 

As far away as well can be ; and may 
I ask the reason? Martin in a dream! 

Martin in trouble! Was the latest dance 

Your presence graced not gay enough? A glance 


“From some eye which you deemed to you alone 
Devoted, did it on another fall ? 
Is this the evil which you now bemoan ? 
Or did the wine of your last host, which all 
The lying tongues of men had greatly praised, 
Quite disappoint the hopes so highly raised ? 


“Still gloomy? Why, I see this must be some 
More grave misfortune! Pardon me! And now 
Up to the inn we used to haunt pray come. 
There we shall find what will relax your brow, 
Unless I much mistake ; and you shall tell 
All your misfortunes, I my fortunes. Well! 


“ You hesitate ? Why, this is hardly like 

Your former self! A friend comes back to you 
After long years of absence ; and you strike 

Your brow and turn away! No more ado! 
I say you shall come!” And with friendly force 


He led his captive off. They took their course 
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‘to where, just at the bay’s head, of the town 
The foremost house, an old inn stood, which long 
Ago both friends had known, from which right down 
The port the eye might range, where oft a throng 
Of vessels lay ; now all are fishing-boats, 
Save that one galley which at anchor floats 


Close tu the wooded bank. Soon cups and wine 
Are brought at Alessandro’s call (the friend 
Of Martin was so named), but of the vine 
The choicest juice could not have helped to mend 
Our hero’s mood, as all in mind distraught 
He sat, and, if by chance his ears had caught 


A word from his companion, with a start 
He tried to look attentive and put on 
An eager air,—would words at random dart 
In answer; at a joke, a face would don 
Of most sepulchral aspect ; if more grave 
The matter, he would laugh. His friend who gave 


Attention to these symptoms, and to whom 
Such maladies were nothing new, now broke 
The silence in which Martin’s steady gloom 
Had held them both some minutes. Thus he spoke :— 
“ By all these random words, that darkened face, 
I swear there is a lady in the case ! 


“Nay, never blush, or think you can conceal 
The thing from me! Think you I have not known 
Such ailments before this? Come, now! Reveal 
The matter! They may bear their ills alone 
Who have no friends. I claim my ancient right 
Of sharing yours. Come! ’Tis no use to fight 


“ Against my will, as you might long ago 
Have learnt.” Our hero yielded after brief 
Resistance. Soon his friend the facts did know, 
Which we have here related, and the grief 
Which they had caused him. Silent they remained 
For some time after, as if each refrained 
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From speaking idly, and knew nought to say 
Which could be helpful in the matter. Then, 
Thus Alessandro spoke :—“ I see one way 
Of help ; ’tis hard and perilous, but men 
Think not of danger at such times. First hear 
My tale, what I propose will then be clear. 


“You may perhaps remember that my case 
Somewhat resembled yours ; I mean that I, 
Haunted by day and nightly by the face 
Of one I could not win, was forced to fly. 
So ran the rumour, as I since have heard. 
You now shall hear the story, word for word. 


“ Have you forgotten Leonardo, he 
Who dwelt not far from here, renowned for pride 
And boorish manners? Surely not, for we 
Saw much of him of old, and woe betide— 
As you may well remember—him who cast 
An eye upon his daughter. Well, at last 


“J tired of always hearing him declaim 
About his noble blood, the ancient line 
From which he sprang, his ever-spotless name, 
The high alliance (a few cups of wine 
Were wont to usher in this darling theme) 
He destined for his daughter: such a stream 


“ Of most pretentious folly, meant to keep 
All at a distance and in wholesome awe, 
Served rather, in my case, to rouse from sleep 
The admiration which when first I saw 
The maid, she had inspired; a random shot 
From Cupid’s quiver, and most surely not 


“A deep or lasting wound. Enticed, I say, 
Rather by thoughts of mischief than a more 
Devoted feeling, | began to play 
A lover’s part (concealed of course) and bore 
It pretty well. With no aversion she 
Looked on me, as I soon began to see. 
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“ You need not wonder, if an homage free 
From abject cringing had the power to touch 
A maid to whom ’twas new. I found that she, 
Incapable, as I’ve since thought, of much 
Depth of attachment, yet returned my flame 
After a fashion. Yes; I must the name 


“Of love bestow on it. Thank heaven, I 
Have since kept free from all such weakness! yet 
I cannot (mock me if you will) deny 
That I was somewhat tangled in the net 
I laid for that old dotard. Ah me! bring 
More wine, mine host. I thought that such a thing 


“ Could but excite my laughter. Folly! More, 
Why speak of it? Enough that I agreed 
With her to have a bark upon the shore 
One night, which should convey us with all speed 
To where we might be wedded and defy 
Pursuit, though urged with all the hue and cry 


“ Her sire could raise and would. Well, evening caine, 
One of those nights on which the clouds conspire 
The sky to cover with a leaden frame, 
Through which no star can look with eye of fire. 
It was, in sooth, a dark and murky night, 


Which, when I saw, I hailed it with delight, 


“ Deeming it best it should be so. Some friends 
Were with me in the boat. We rowed to where 
I had resolved to land. The garden ends, 
Like that you speak of, on the beach. The fair 
Possessor of my heart was here to wait 
Beside the fish-pond, from the garden gate. 


“ Some little distance up. I took my way 
Towards it. ‘True to time she was. . I saw 
A female figure there in full array 
For a night voyage, covered from the raw 
Cold wind (’twas winter) in an ample cloak ; 
A veil concealed her face. No word she spoke 
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“As I drew near. ‘The mantle’s ample folds 
Concealed her form. I nearer came. No word. 
That heavy veil no doubt her senses holds 
In prison! She cannot have seen or heard 
My quick approach. Good heavens! she must wear 
More ’neath that cloak than well her strength can bear 


“To judge by what it seems to cover. She, 

No doubt, has put on all that could be carried : 
No wonder, seeing that the way which we 

Have chanced to hit upon for getting married 
Precludes much baggage for the bride. Yet what 
Can she be standing on? Or is she not 


“ Taller at least a head than when to-day 

We parted? ‘Tush! he darkness may deceive 
My vision! Well, to rouse her I must say 

Some tender words. I more than half believe 
’Tis that she wants. ‘These women have such arts ; 
I'll watch with what affected fright she starts 


“ When I accost her. ‘Sweet Emilia mine, 
True to the time I see. The cold night air 
I fear must chill that tender form of thine, 
So unaccustomed to it. Shall I bear 
Thee to the boat, in case the stones should tire 
Thy little feet ? Dost thou more vows require 


«“« From me, or why so silent stand? I must 
Remind thee that the time begins to press. 
The season for sweet words is after. Just 
Think what if thy sire came this way? I guess 
That would not help us! ‘Thou dost know that he 
Is like a fiend in temper, and made free 


“¢ With many cups of wine to-night Ill swear! 
Come, here’s to melt thy mood with an embrace !’ 
1 lift the veil that still conceals the fair 
Coquette, and look upon a grey-beard face 
By no sweet humour lighted, and my speech 
Is answered—well, not quite with blessings. Hach 
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“‘Gazed at the other for a moment so : 
T in the mood which you may fancy, be 
In that I have described, though feebly. ‘Ho!’ 
He shouted then. ‘ Here! seize him! let him be 
Treated as I have ordered.’ From behind 
I now was grasped, and ere I words could find 


“ (Of acts I speak not) in the somewhat deep 
And very filthy water of the pool 

I was immersed head foremost. It to steep 
My fevered temples, my hot head to cool, 

Had specially been filled, and I must say, 

That not in quite the most agreeable way. 


“My feet were held each by a man who kept 
My head beneath the water just as long 
As nature could endure it. One had leapt 
In with me and, with arm and cudgel strong, 
Laid on like smith on anvil (yea, I think 
I feel it now) ; and, standing on the brink, 


“Old Leonardo gave directions. ‘ Raise 

His head a moment! Let alittle breath 
Into his body! Down again! He plays 

No further tricks on me, I swear! ‘Till death 
He shall remember this one! Harder strike, 
You fool Battista! Why, you treat him like 


“¢ A tender child, instead of, as a scamp 
Like him deserves, in body just as tough 
As hardened in his heart!’ And now to stamp 
And foam he did begin. In tones made gruff 
And hoarse by rage, he cursed the men and me, 
And the long robes from which he could not free 


“His arms, enough to add the eloquence 

Of gestures to his words. All things, in short, 
Around him had their share of oaths. Defence 

I could make none! How, then, escape? A sort 
Of desperation seized me as they raised 
My head anew, and I around me gazed. 
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CONSTANCE OF LIPARI. 


“ Just then one of my feet was loosed, I know 
Not whether from compassion or by chance. 
An effort of despair! I forward throw 
Myself! All after seems a dreamy dance 
Or nightmare. <A cold plunge, a frantic leap 
Out of the water, and then down the steep 
“'Powards the sea; a desperate race I seem 
To recollect, the footsteps of my foes 
Close upon mine. This part is like a dream, 
Save that I can remember many blows 
Were aimed at me, and the curses on the gale 
Came wafted to my ears. At length the sail 


“ Of our small boat I can descry. A shout! 
Then all is dim, until again I woke 
Upon the sea among my friends, a rout 
Of careless fellows, who laughed loud, and spoke 
Of my mishap in terms which, as you may 
Suppose, showed little sympathy. When they 
“ Perceived that I was conscious, they began 
To mock me in a way which, as you know, 
Is hard to bear in such a case. A man 
Thus tricked is ever sensitive. I so 
Dreaded the common talk, that then and there 
1 formed the plan of leaving home; and swear 


“T made my comrades, by the love they bore 
To me, to keep as secret, as they well 

Could do, what of the thing they knew, and more 
Refused, entreat me as they might, to tell. 

I know not if I should have, even now, 

Revealed it, but that you might so soon learn how 


“‘ Such little matters sometimes end. I have 
Since heard that ’twas a a rival who found out 
Our project, and who timely notice gave. 
Emilia for a month his suit did scout, 
Then yielded to her father’s will, and is 
At present in possession of such bliss 





















CONSTANCE OF LIPARI. 


“ As wealth can give. More I know not. I swore 
It should be the last matter of the kind 
In which [had a finger. Next day bore 
Me on her deck a stately ship. The wind 
Was fair and strong, and soon we anchor cast 
Within Palermo’s harbour. Here, my past 


“‘ Adventures to forget, I joined a ship 
Just arming ’gainst the Moorish pirates, who 
Were then, as now, the ocean’s scourge. We slip 
A few days after from our moorings. New 
Was all around me, and I soon began 
With calmer eyes my own ill-luck to scan. 


«What need to give details? We fought and won 
In four long cruises, not, of course, without 

Some losses and much distress. Our labours done, 
We ever to Palermo went (no doubt 

You know the place.) Well, back we thither came 

For the fourth time, three months ago. My name 


(‘I say it with all modesty) had been 
Not quite without distinction in the fray. 
Our chief, who many toilsome days had seen, 
Wished now to live at ease. Oft would he say 
I was most worthy to succeed him. All 
Assent to this, and me to lead them call. 


“We fitted out a new ship (there she lies) 
And put to sea. I wished again my home 
And the few friends I have to see, the ties 
Of former days ere I began to roam, 
Again, once to renew, so here we wait 
Some few days longer; then go where our fate 


“May call us. Hear me now! I am in need 
Of one to be my second in command. 

I know that in the fight you’d bravely lead 
Your men on, and the sea is like the land 

T’o one who, like you, his past life has spent 

As much on one as on the other. Bent 
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CONSTANCE OF LIPARI. 


“T see you are upon obtaining her 
To whom you are devoted. Well, this trade 
May bring much wealth, as I have found. Prefer 
Few men before you could her sire, once made 
Your fortune. Yet I must confess my hope 
Is that you may, on finding freer scope 


“ For all your powers, forget this dream of love, 
I verily believe ’tis nothing more 
Than a complaint of youth, which, till above 
A certain age, we’re subject to. ”Tis sore 
Just at the time, like teething, but will leave 
Not much more damage, nor have power to grieve 


“ Men in maturer years. How say you now?” 

He paused, and looked at Martin, who, with eyes 
Cast down, sat still, and waited to allow 

Him time to weigh the matter. Quickly flies 
His heavy mood! He grasps his comrade’s hand, 
And cries, ‘I follow thee by sea and land!” 


(To be continued.) 
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